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mechanical copying of ancient patterns. The intimate landscape
stood on firmer ground, for it was able to combine realism with
expression of individual moods, as for example in Kustodiev's
village inns and secluded provincial lanes, or in Lakhovsky's pic-
turesque corners of St. Petersburg, Pskov, and other Russian cities.
But the trend which could be more easily understood by the for-
eigners was the return to painstaking execution of details, in the
manner of Van Eyck, as seen in the works of A. lakovlev and
Shukhaev. lakovlev, a prolific artist, presented to the European
public many series of realistic pictures of his travels in the Far
East and through Central Africa, and of everyday life in France.
The realism in these paintings reminds one more of the old Rus-
sian Itinerants than it does of Gauguin's exoticism.
A separate place in contemporary Russian art belongs to the
artists who have tried to combine realism with the most daring
innovation. Boris Grigoriev's (b. 1886) works are a good example
of this complex style of painting. Russian life of the moment (the
early years of the revolution) supplied this artist with ample ma-
terial, for it ignored in every possible way all outward convention-
alities and presented subjects which would have aroused Van
Gogh's envy. Anything that deviated from the normal became the
rule, and in the quest to satisfy elementary needs the brute in man
carne to the fore. A dull bestiality was reflected even in the facial
expression of the people. Thus reality approached stylization and
caricature, and from it Grigoriev chose the types for his "Russia"
and the landscapes of untilled land covered with the yellow ochre
of clay and loess. From his awful, inexorably realistic canvases
domestic animals look at the spectator with die huge, conscious
eyes of man, while human beings are humbled to the level of
animals.
Mark Shagal (b* 1887), a contemporary of Grigoriev, is a similar
phenomenon. Both artists brought with them to Paris their indi-
vidual impressions of lonely places in Russia. ShagaTs recollections
of Vitebsk, his native place, were as vivid as those Grigoriev had of
his Russian village. In Paris they both went through the inevitable
school of Cubism and conscientiously absorbed its teachings. Then
gradually they were emancipated from its dead dullness, and rely-
ing on the all-too-vivid impressions of their earlier years, Grigoriev